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THE child, depicted by the poets.* 

By Mrs. Stanton. 


ONCE when discussing the origin of man, Lord Beaconsfield 
remarked that man was said to be descended either 
from an ape or an angel. “Now, I am on the side of the 
angels,” he concluded, and Punch followed this up by a 
cartoon, representing the sophisticated-looking Dizzy, in a 
white robe, and with a sprouting pair of wings. What 
poet is not also on the side of the angels when children 
are the subject of his song r All agree to regard the time 
of infancy as an angelic age haunted by whispers “from 
that imperial palace whence we came,” and yet sometimes, 
to much-tired teachers and relatives, the youngsters seem 
to be such utter monkeys ! The parents of little children 
often find it hard to be enthusiastic about their babies 
until they are asleep ; a certain amount of calm, of distance, 
is needed to bring out the halo round the baby’s brow. 
The struggle in the parental mind between the exalted 
and the prosaic view is humourously expressed by Hood, 
in an ode to his son of three years and five months— 


— j t y c-u . 

(But stop ; first let me kiss away that tear) 

Thou tiny image of myself ; 

(My love, he’s poking peas into his ear!) 

Ihou merry laughing sprite, 

With spirits feather light, 

Untouched by sorrow and unsoiled by sin — 

tl hf aVens • th e child is swallowing a pin.) 
Thou little tricksy Puck 

With antic toys so funnily bestuck ; 

(The /o’ ‘i 1 ' Si "« bi ' d that wings the air. 

, Th.u i^sr ‘:;? ble down the s,airi) 

“ ,inki 

1 here goes my ink !) 3 
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Thou human humming bee 
Dom every blossom in S?*** ho ^ 
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u lOSS0m in t . O **vu t Y 

Singing in youth’s Elysium that blows - 
(Another tumble! tint-* u CVer sunn y~ 

Balmy and breathing m , - S P. recious nose.) 

(He really brings m v heaT* >ke the sou th— 

Ftesh as the morn Ld h i!"’ 0 ">««th) ; 

(I “ish that wtndow had ^ a "' “ i,s »*’ L 
Bold as the hawk. y«l*" ,r< "' 

(I tell you what, lo ® as th * dove- 

1 Can " ot "*e unless he’i sen, abore,.. 

And yet those who have most n . 
of flesh and blood, and not with t!?° ”“ h real childre " 
books, are those who ,ove them best an?, r' 0 ” 5 ° f 
most. All experience points to the be . leve m the m 
hood of a fresh spiritual L A sT'" in bl >ild- 
less soiled in the common life of the^vorW 0 ”' 5 m ° re ° r 
“ I was then the child before whom the ma „ blushes ,o day." 

The man blushes to remember his boyish illusto^ot 
because they were foolish, but because he is no longer 
pure-hearted enough to have them. 

A child’s intuitions are nearly always right; his faults arise 
chiefly from ignorance of the environment in which he finds 
himself, he is moving about in worlds not realised. In- 
herited tendencies to evil await the child on the threshold of 
existence, enter life with him, but at the same time God is 
ever giving humanity a fresh chance in these unfallen spirits 
who may with His sufficient grace fight the old dragon 
harder than he has ever been fought before, and raise the 
record of our nature ever so little nearer to the measure of 
the stature of Christ. 

The white baby-soul is well worthy of reverence, and in pass- 
ing out of childhood much is lost, if something be gained. 

“ O* would you read that Hebrew legend true, 

Look deep into the little children’s eyes, 

Who walk with naked souls in Paradise 
And know not shame ; who with miraculous dew 
To keep the garden ever fair and new 
Want not our sobbing rains in their blue skies, 

Among the trees God moves, and oei them rise 
All night in deeper heavens great stars to view. ^ 

O, how we wept when through the gates we came ^^ 
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THE CHILD, DEPICTED SV THE POETS. 


In one sense 


the child is a modern discovery. In former 
a g es Shave been viewed as mere appendages ,o „,d er 
Satis personae, and poets have written much about the 
,ove of parents and about children from the grown-up point 
of view but few indeed of the older poets have thought of 
getting ’inside a child’s mind, and noticing the outside world 
with a child’s eyes ; few of them have thought any states of 
mind worth recording until the child was “ improved ” into 
manhood or womanhood. Goethe and Rousseau were first 
inspired to see that childhood has a completeness of its own. 
This thought has been most fruitful in psychology. 

Chaucer no doubt loved children, since his heart was open to 
all fresh and joyous influences, but only one of his pilgrims tells 
a story about a child. This was the gentle Prioresse, with her 
loveable affectations and wholly kind heart. Naturally she is 
drawn to relate the legend of a Christian child killed by Jews 
on account of his persistence in singing a hymn to the virgin. 
There is one little schoolroom scene very true to nature. 
The little boy asks an older one to explain to him the Latin 
hymn they have to learn. The other tells him it is in honour 
of Christ s mother, but he does not know the meaning of the 
words : “ I lerne song, I can but smal grammere.” And the 
bo\ s devout love transfigures 'the dull memory lesson and 
makes it a thing to live and die for. 

Across Spensers pages, full of knights and ladies, there 

• h S ° ccasionall y the fi gure of a child, but it has no 

in 1V1 r ^ Ity> ^ * S ordy a P* c turesque adjunct to some heroine 
in woeful straits. 

Stratford^C 01 ^ eebn & that Shakespeare’s memories of 

second stageTnife f^ 00 ' T* " 0t Cheerful ° neS ’ Th6 
school-boy with 1 • sui f med U P as that of the whining 

creeping like a sn a ‘I 8 and shinin g morning face, 

not fomehow A c" '° Sch ° o1 ' “ Shining ” does 

Of intelligence Tt nnectl on suggest the expectant smile 
vigorously rubbed yellow soa P> a cornery piece, 

cheeks; and the c • b lm P ar tial attention to eyes and 
into “The rnerrvn^ 01 ^ r ^ Ure tbe schoolmaster introduced 
method was freaup V< bi S ° ^udsor, ’ implies that a stimulating 
inner boy. No wonder t0 the outer ’ but not to the 

the swords and h Pa a , ^ oun g Marcus “ would rather see 

a ( rum than look upon his school- 


master. And no wonder that Wir ~ IT 

played truant among the Stratford heL. hakeSpeare 
himself with small Latin and l ess r g ?° ws ' a,ld contented 
In his historical pl a y s Sh .l ^ eek * 

for us some princely boys, U.H T' liVe agai " 

helplessly among the clashing Jll- lttle r fi ^ ures moving 
and women. Young Arthur of R ° f ambitiou s men 
the son of his jailor if by that e h* W ° Uld S la dly be 
he might win something 0 f a fath ' Change of hi s condition 
of the story of his own wrongs shrill 8 He is SO wear Y 

his mother, that he would fain give uMif^H gh EUr ° Pe by 
“ Good my mother, peace ; g U P llfe and title at once- 

I would that I were laid low in the grave 
lam not worth this coil , hat's mad! for me ” 

When taken prisoner his only though, is for his mother- 

o this will make my mother die with grief.” 

A tender, home-loving boy, the irony of fate thrusts him 
among stony-hearted men ; but even into prison he brings ™ 
atmosphere of affect, on. He tries to cure Hubert’s headlhe 
and watches for opportunities to do little kindnesses— 


“Are you sick, Hubert? You look pale to-day. 

In sooth, I would you were a little sick, 
lhat I might sit all night and watch with you.” 

But Arthur is not merely a pretty page; he finds courage; 
to take one desperate leap for freedom, and dies manfully, 
remembering that he is an Englishman — 


“Heaven take my soul and England keep my bones.” 

Millais’ picture of “The little princes in the Tower” is a 
true reflection of the boys as we find them in Shakespeare’s 
P a ges ; the elder, conscious of the dignity of kingship, taking 
a firm tone with his uncle Glo’ster, but, in reality, feeling 
helpless in the grip of that wily monster. The tower is 
proposed as a suitable lodging for him — 

“I do not like the Tower of any place. 


h^ut, boy-like, he is easily led away from the point to air 
his book knowledge about Julius Caesar, and this talk 
su §’g‘ests that he, too, will be a hero — 

“An’ if I live until I be a man, 

I’ll win our ancient right in France again 
Or die a soldier, as I lived a king.’ 




“ O, ’tis a parlous boy ! 


He is not slow to express his opinion about the plans their 
uncle has formed for them 
York: “I shall not sleep in quiet at the Tower.” 

Glos. : ‘‘Why, what should you fear? 

York : “ Marry, my uncle Clarence’s angry ghost. 

My grandame told me he was murdered there.” 

Prince: ‘‘I fear no uncles dead.” 

Glos. : “Nor none that live, I hope.” 

Prince: “An’ if they live I hope I need not fear. 

But come, my lord, and with a heavy heart 
Thinking on them, go I into the Tower.” 


And so they pass into that haunted place, and we see them 
no more, but hear of them lying dead in each other’s arms ; 
a book of prayers, read together before they slept, dropped 
beside their pillow. 

It is perhaps a little remarkable that Shakespeare has not 
depicted one unmanly boy, nor one who did not love his 
mother. Hermione’s little son cannot bear to be kissed by 
her maids, nor spoken to as if he were a baby ; he is terribly 
frank about personal appearance, and distracts his mother 
with his restlessness — 




’ Tis past enduring.” 

1>Ul she is soon ready for him again, and wisely sets his 
■wits to work to invent a tale for her delight. He has one 
), ull of sprites and goblins, which is so terrible that it 
™ USt , , 6 "f ^ s P ere d* In fact he is a thorough boy ; but he is 
* , e , ° . lonoura ble thoughts, he breaks his heart over his 
M„T t % kTf Ce ’ an<1 dies of grief on her account. 

evidently experttaTtV,* eh'ldren answer with some pertness, 
expression ^ , ? their wit to be admired, watching the 

phrases, parrot-like'^ to^ ^ catchin £ U P their 

but oftener without.’ Lad' v Xcd S ° metimeS w5th SenS6 ’ 
new father when she toil ^ , Mcduff s son merrily suggests a 

s ^* lrn that he is fatherless ; in the 


world as he has known it thenT ~~ 

He talks with shrewd phrases* aW^ With ° Ut a ^medy. 
about honest men and liars as if/„ f nares of the world 
them, and is winning his mother ? dlStin ^ uish between 

when the murderers sent by amid her tears, 

Macduff as a traitor. c beth rus b in and call for 

” Thou best, thou shag-haired villain” 

cries the boy, and is stabbed, usina m . , ’ 

his mother’s safety. Youno- Fn i. 1S last bre ath to urge 
was evidently made of gallant stuff U ° der good Q ueen Bess 
For a true child-student we must ™ 
worth, and no better work has ho C ° me t0 Word s- 

slightest incident in a chUd’s Hfo ? , d ° ne than his ’ The 

underlying truths, and to those X am^oT of° T *** 
philosophic mind, his details sometimes seem ^ 
eriaps few of us have not sometimes yawned over the 

h P d K \ I Be “ ' B “* no doubt ^ should fee! 

rebuked by h.s words, so good a description of apperception- 

“ Minds that have little to confer 
Find little to perceive,” 


Arnold truly says of Wordsworth — 

“He laid us as we lay at birth, 

On the cool flowery lap of earth, 

Our youth returned; for there was shed 
On spirits that had long been dead, 
Spirits dried up and closely furled, 

The freshness of the early world.” 


It is this still, pale light as of a cool dawn that makes 
VVordsworth’s poetry sometimes unacceptable to children 
und childlike persons ; simplicity is not the refreshment to 
them that it is to world-weary natures ; it is the habitual 
tone of their minds, and they enjoy in literature something 
of a trumpet-call, the reflection of a more coloured and varied 
lifs than that which they know. 

Like Frcebel, Wordsworth considers that the intuitions of 
a child are divine, and he dwells much upon the formative 
powers of nature, as in that wonderful little poem which 
describes the education o fluey by nature herself— 

“Beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face.” 

He traces his own love of nature to the scenes amid which 
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haunted 8 £ 

£*S5 whic^see.ed .he very soul.s of lonel? 

places. When he did wrong, he 

“Heard among the solitary hills 
Low breathings coming after me, and sounds 
Of indistinguishable motion, steps 
Almost as silent as the turf they trod ; 

Or a huge peak, 

As if with voluntary power instinct, 

Upreared its head . . . • 

. with purpose of its own, 

And measured motion, like a living thing, 
affpr mp.” 


Who that has indulged in solitary wanderings as a child 
has not felt something of this panic terror, when trees and 
hills take on a sort of awful personality, reaching out wild 
arms, as if to draw us to inhuman companionship ? 

Our poet thanks the Spirit of the Universe that — 


“ By day or starlight thus from my first dawn 
Of childhood did’st thou intertwine for me 
The passions that build up our human soul, 
Not with the mean and vulgar works of man, 
But with high objects, with enduring things, 
With life and nature : purifying thus 
The elements of feeling and of thought.” 


inoseor us who have lived with mountains and sea anti 

wide stretches of sky in our childhood, and feel how much 

sue presences have done for us, must try to secure similar 

no mg influences for the children who are growing up 

wall/ 1 "r ^ Gt US ma ^ e them know that prim suburban 

Hfe G„ a H f g f° met CaHy ' ald ° Ut S ardens “are all the 
nte b-od fashions or reveals!” 

those exnres^H ? re ^ e we mee t with similar thoughts to 

existent state Tn h ; c , . g dlm memories of a pre- 
like the flashings of a^hield ” ^ t* **** ^ felt “ gleamS 
representative of thino- t ’ Und had “ obscure feelings 
of man is a constant f ° rg ° tten ’’ With him the dignity 
of his wonderful snirif r ^ c . urr . n 8' theme, and when we think 
from him ; and however W ® Sha11 r ' 0t lightly diffef 

Practical fact remains that W ° rd ° ur °P inions > the 

nat the more w G believe in our 
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children s possibilities 

them, tho ^oro we generally receive We ex P<*t from 

to our faith. Iheir apparent . * * unto us according 

need not discourage us. erence to high thoughts 

“ Dear child, dear pin . v. 

If thou appear untouched 'br*"',' 581 *' th me hcr '. 

Thy nature is therefore l es ° T v " thou 8 ht 
Thou best in Abraham’s h dlvine > 

And worship’st at the TempS ^ the year ’ 

Godbeing withtheewh ^- r rs^^ 

One or two other points in child-natmJ 4 , 

brought out with great vividness T ^ ords worth has 

which describes the anguish of a litth 6 ?° em ° f Ahce Fe/l > 
lost her cloak, is shown the appare“ e„T *“ 7° had 
a child, how all hope and hanninp eSSness of grief to 

the present loss. We older oeonTcT ^ l ° them lost in 
of sometimes seeing beyond our grirf” “ 

smiles return ,o sad lips, and we have had time to encase 
our souls tn some sort of armour against the strokes of fate 
nother point is illustrated by verses about his boy of five 
who answers at random when asked which of his homes hZ 
prefers, and when pressed for a reason he looks about, 
notices a weathercock, and stoutly maintains that the absence 
of a weathercock was what made the other house more 
desirable. I rge them for a reason, and they are sure to 
invent one. 


“O, dearest, dearest boy, my heart 
For better lore would seldom yearn ; 
Could I but teach the hundredth part 
Of what from thee I learn.” 


Some other of our modern poets have left us sketches of 
their childish selves. 

Scott describes his love of mimic battles played with shells, 
his delight in the tales of the old shepherd who took care of 
him as a boy, and whose sheep became such familiar com- 
panions that ever after the poet felt a peculiar sympathy with 
these creatures. Our tastes, our almost unaccountable likings 
a nd dislikings in matters of no importance can generally be 
traced back to incidents of very early years. 

“So was it when my life began, 


So is it now I am a man ; 

So will it be when I am old, 

And I would wish my days to e 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 
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Cowper has drawn a very touching likeness . of himself 
gazing drearily from the nursery window at his mother’s 
funeral, not quite realising his loss, for he always vaguely 
hoped that she would return, but oppressed with an in- 
explicable weight of sorrow, his childish vitality sapped by 
the constant failure of his hopes 

“ What ardently 1 wished I long believed, 

And disappointed still was still deceived. 

By expectation every day beguiled, 

Dupe of to-morrow, even from a child.” 

Probably he never as a child expressed to anyone the dull 
aching of his heart for his mother’s nightly visits to his 
bedside, all her gentle ministries about him, the “ constant 
flow of love,” which, had it been continued to him through 
life, would surely have saved him from much of the mental 
misery which in later years clouded his reason. 

When we come to the poets of our own day we can 
illustrate child nature with tempting profusion, but not so 
much from the greater writers, Tennyson, Browning, and 
Arnold, as from those of slighter fame. One of the chief 
points we notice in modern poetry is that even men have 
come to see that there is a great deal of character in a baby, 
even when its age is only counted by months. Milton can 
write classical sublimities with an infant as the theme, but it 

re-d 6 k i ,tIact ’ on > a much smaller modern man sets the 
real baby before us— 


~~~ ways, 

What study ere could catch them 3 
Your aimjes 3 ges tur eS) endless plays, 

Yon r 1 < T ln i VaS 6re COuld match them ? 

Your lively leap of merriment, 

Your murmur of petition, 

Your serious silence of content, 

And Swinburne does 

music to celebrate tho l ^ am t0 ma ^ e ror >deaux of perfect 
In her poem ' of Brnl ****“? ° f a ba by’s hands and feet, 
evidently from her own fife th'^’ Ge ° rge Eliot P ictures > 
boy before school parted them- C ° mradeshi P of a £ irl and 

<H OfTrtXtrb?u^ alittle ^ 

And I the girl that m t °, S 1 how no dread, 

Now lagg ed behind mTbrothe” 0 ^ 

y brother s larger tread. 


THE CHILD, 


Of snakes and birds 7 a ' talked to me 
I thought his knowledge marked, 00 " '° Ved the best 
Where men grew blind th . the bound ary 

In their field walks together th ^ ** rest ” 

impressions— b the y formed their earliest 

ihus rambling we wprp u 
And learned the meanings^thft rf ' ^ St ‘° re ’ 

The fear, the love, the nrim.l g 6 W ° rds a soul; 

Whose shaping \ m ZZ Pass.onate store 

P ng impulses make manhood whole, 
lhose hours were sppH n 
My infant gladness th™ i“ y after ^ ood i 

Took easily as warmth n Ug Cye ’ ear and touch, 
j « warmth a various food 

nourish the sweet skill of loving much. 

* * 

* # 

namC ChangC ’ 

And pities, shaped them in 

o elements which sever their life’s course. & ’ 

But were another childhood-world my share 
1 would be born a little sister there.” 


In these playfellows beside a river we recognise Maggie 
and T om 1 ulliver of the Mill on the Floss. There is the same 
interweaving of child lives by all the most primitive and 
asting influences, and their separation by the world’s hard- 
ness and conventionality. All through life a deep under- 
current of sympathy flowed from those early experiences 
together and they clung to each other out of all the world at 
that last hour when unrealities fall aw r ay. 

Boes it not seem a pity when our boys and girls are so 
ha PPy together, and do each other good, that we should 
separate them unnecessarily r Hear Wordsworth s testi- 
mony as to the worth of his sister’s companionship — 


“She gave me eyes, she gave me ears; 

And humble cares, and delicate fears; 

A heart, the fountain of sweet tears ; 

And love, and thought, and joy. 

A more spiritual man, a more intellectual woman, each 
m ore complete and more companionable, would be the out- 
Come of an education which made no arbitiar) 1V1S 
between the sexes. 
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No poet has loved children more than Longfellow, though 
he has not made individual studies of them. 


“ What the leaves are to the forest, 
With light and air for food, 

E’er their sweet and tender juices 

TT 1 J A llTAAn 


That to the world are children, 
Through them it feels the glow 
Of a brighter and sunnier climate 
Than reaches the trunks below.” 


Out of so many who have depicted children with beauty 
and sympathy, I can only choose a few, and those not so 
much for their poetical value as because they strike me as 
peculiarly true to child nature. 

It has been noticed by some imaginative people that in 
childhood they had the faculty of seeing at will long pro- 
cessions of men and animals, which, when once started, 
march on, vary, and combine their ranks as if quite in- 
dependent of the seer. Under the name of A young night 
thought , R. L. Stephenson describes one of these processions— 

" night long and every night, 

When my mamma puts out the light, 

I see the people marching by 
As plain as day, before my eye. 


Armies, and emperors, and kings, 

And carrying different kinds of things ; 
And marching in so grand a way 
You never saw the like by day. 


So fine a show was never seen 
t the great circus on the green, 
f° r every kind of beast and man 
Is marching in that caravan.” 


front in minute oWr 6C t* Am<iriCan are to the 

mothers have known whlTh is 'f' l . dr ™’ s funn y wa y s - Most 
with a volley of questions r., t0 have their nery es shaken 
a nd to have the nrnh wv ° mo ^ t impossible description, 
from this planet discussed vUth^^ ° Wn speed ^ de P arture 
kno " , too, what cutting thi H ^ Utm ° St 5an « f roid ' The y 
half elfishly, and how unerring Say half innocentl y’ 

k y they put their finger on our 


the child, 


j 

weak points. All these traitsTTT 

the hour ’ b y Mrs * Piatt— ' br °ught out in Questions of 

“ Do an gels wear white H ro 

Always, or only i n th es > sa y? 

Their birthdays have to SUmmer ? bo 

Do they have scarlet s^he^ m ' ne ’ in Ma y ? 

How many drops are in the ^ ? 

How many stars ?— 1 Well th P ’ 

How many flowers are on a „ ’ ?° U ° Ught to k ”ow • 

How does the wind look whenlt 'f® ? - 
Tf , en it doesn’t blow ? 

you should ever die, may we 
Have pumpkins growing in 1 
My Wry godmother can come fo r S ° 

flten there s a prince’s ball, and let me go > 

Read Cinderella just once more- 

T v*u«T e u ^?fr r '*™^ s ." 1 k "°“’ 

I Shut the printed book for her to go. 

Hours later from a child’s white bed 

, JL heard the timid last queer question start : 

Mamma, are you-my stepmother?’ it said. 

I he innocent reproof crept to my heart. 


I have tried to show you some real children painted by 
poets who saw child nature as it is in itself, not merely as it 
a ects grown-up people. It is only by getting at this point 

0 view ourselves that we can hope to make our child- study 
more than superficial. One of Kant’s maxims was that 
men should look upon every human being as an end in him- 
self, not as a means to subserve other men’s ends. This is 

1 he truth which, by gradually leavening society, makes im- 
possible the former slavish relations between man and man, 
man and woman, parent and child, and replaces them by 
noble comradeship and respectful loyalty. 


